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FOR THE HIVE. 


OUR MOTTO 

Is changed, not through caprice or whim, but for very good 
reasons. To those, who are so inquisitive, as to mind our busi- 
ness more than their own, we will say, that the change i is advan- 
tageous, as it will afford us more room. Our sphere is small and 
ought not therefore to be encumbered with useless matter. 
But we are aware this will not satisfy those, who are learned in 
these important trifles. They will suspect there must be some sig- 
nificant insinuations lurking under these honey-breathing words. 
So be it. Let each make out a meaning and application to suit 
himself. We will assure all those, whose honourable eyes may 
honour us with a perusal, that this scrap is very harmless ; al- 
though, when connectéd with other matters and things, it may 
be somewhat combustible. lt may, at least, partake so much of 
the nature of phosphorus, as to “take fire,” the moment it 
“ takes air ;’ ’ especially when it comes in contact with a Spanish 
cigar in the hands of a don vivant ; or with a pipe, in the hands 
of a low land commentator. But as it is our aim to enlighten, 
should the fife or cigar be the only things illuminated by our 
labours, we must not complain. 





FOR THE HIVE. 


Perhaps there can not be a more pleasing, and at the same 
time-a more interesting subject, than to mark the gradual de- 
velopement of a human mind, formed in the prodigality of na- 
ture, and pursuing its course towards its highest state of excel- 
lence. The progress of sentiment and the advancement of the 
intellectual powers can net be more clearly exhibited than in the 
life of young Philander ; whose virtues and worth have been en- 
closed in an untimely tomb. Many of the best years of my life 
were spent in the most endearing intimacy with him. It was at 
that period, when the mind, disburdened from the corroding 
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cares, which destroy its finest sensibilities ; and uncontaminated 
with the selfish practices of society, which poison the best qua- 
lities of a noble and ingenuous nature, views, in fanciful prospect 
through the vista of futurity, the scenes of life crowded with 
happiness. Hand in hand, affiliated by the sacred ties of friend- 
ship, we were conducted by innocence and cheered by a lauda- 
ble emulation, which sought no higher honour than academic 
distinctions. A similarity of sentiments, a uniformity of pur- 
suits ; a free and unreserved interchange of ideas continually 
added new strength to-those chords of union, which grapple with 
the tenderest’fibres of the heart. Anaffection, which commenc- 
ed with our early life and “grew with our growth, and strength- 
ened with our strength,” bound meto a person, whose loss I 
shall ever deplore, and over whose grave I have often shed the 
tear of unavailing sorrow. As I consider him distinguished by 
exalted worth and endowed with superior abilities, it may not 
be improper to give a brief description of his. person and cha- 
racter. 

His stature was tall and erect ; his countenance not altogether 
engaging at first view, yet it seemed to claim acquaintance with 
the most perfect stranger. Those, who had never before seen 
him, assured themselves that they could recognize the linea- 
ments of his face. His eye was not distinguished by any pecu- 
liar vivacity, which extorted admiration; but it had a serene 
mildness, which seemed to emanate from a soul of pure intelli- 
gence. His countenance upon the whole possessed not those 
qualities, which, in the judgment of connoisseurs, would be 
called deautiful, but there was a je ne sai guot, which in the calm 
of his soul always interested ; when it was agitated, gave notice 
of the commotions within, marked the predominance of alter- 
nate passions, and, to the scrutinising observer, revealed the 
secret workings of his breast. 

Such was the external appearance of young Philander, but it 
was an index which imperfectly pointed out the real contents of 
the volume: his mind combined the rare qualities of brilliancy 
of imagination and solidity of judgment. It was not one of that 
kind of prematurity of talent, which rises from the cradle of infan- 
cy with illumination, and looses all its splendour before it reaches 
the period of manhood. It began to exhibit its transcendent 
excellence rather late, but continued to attract new admiration 
and unfold new powers at each succeeding year. His passions, 
which were so completely free from any sullen malignity, as to 
be perhaps more properly called enthusiastic animation, were 
strong and ever awake to the least excitement; but his reason 
sat like a divinity, raised above the storm, to limit its rage and 
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calm its tumults. The wild extravagance of youthful ardour was 
repressed by a strong sense of frudence which no prejudice could 
betray ; no illusions of fancy cheat ; no strength of passion over- | 
‘come. His understanding was quick and active in the acquisition 4] 
of knowledge—it spread a ray of illumination over every subject at 
it approached, that disclosed its true nature, penetrated its pro- 
fundity and simplified its complications. Like other young men, 
his knowledge of the world was theoretical. His feelings were 
sensibly alive to the beautiful descriptions of rural simplicity and 
arcadian happiness. The delighful representations of the ancient 
poets, of the golded age, had thrown a spark into his combusti- 
ble mind, which kindled a flame, that burnt with never ceasing 
rapture. Though he was willing to acknowledge the degeneracy 
of the age and the miseries almost unavoidable in the best state 
of society, he thought he could unite himself wlth beings of pur- SF 
suits, habits, and dispositions, like his own, and be able to con- ig 
vert the evils of life into the bliss of Paradise. In communicat- 
ing his ideas, he was ready, but not voluble; his expressions, 
ever strong, but not stiffly studied or precisely cerrect. He 
discarded all tediousness and frivolity from his conversatien ; his 
wit, which was not abundant, flowed froma vigorous intellect and 
was rather remarkable for sarcastic poignancy than fanciful 
sportiveness. There seemed a vitality in his eloquence, which 
towered above the excellence which is built on tropes and 
figures, or anv happy and flowing combination of words or 
equilibrated sentences. In his more successful exertions he 
seemed, with the wand of Prosperso, to envelope every thing 
ina charm, and to rule with resistless power over the passions 
and reason of those who heard him. His dispositon was amiable 
and, in general, calculated to make those'around him happy ; his 
sensibility was however so acute, that a kind of melancholy 
would often seize upon his mind, and in this mood the dark side 
of life would always present itself to him. Many of his notions \ 
: were romantic. ‘The world never had the most powerful attrac- 
tions for him, yet he always hoped to be able to find in it the 
enjoyment of real happiness. Friendship was almost the only 
tie, that bound him tothis wretched existence, although he was 4 
peculiarly formed to relish the few gleams of pleasure, that at 
times are shed upon the “dark and miserable face of life.” His H 
soul usually possessed a serenity, that raised him above the in- 4 
trusions of unreal caresit; was a stranger to those secret and a 
malicious passions which poison human happiness at the very 4 
fountain, and debase the nature of man at the same time they 
render him unhappy. In the company of his particular friends 
his usual reserve was thrown off and he exhibited an animated 
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love, which, in the first degree, ingluded his intimates, and then 
extended its view to the whole human race. All the charities of 
life sprang warm from his heart. When he read of the corrup- 
tion of religion and the usurpation of power, his soul:would 
travail with an honest but indignant resentment ;.when he traced 
the misfortune of a virtuous but oppressed people writhing under 
the scourge of tyrant power, his heart would melt in the liquid 
warmth of commiseration; when he contemplated the heroic 
conduct of the first ages of Greece and Rome, his understanding 
expanded with the magnitude of his strong conception, which 
gave sublimity to his genius and an enthusiastic elevation to his 
ideas. His mind was unhacknied in forms and disdained the 
drudgery of detail—-Thus I have imperfectly sketched the 
characteristics of a mind, which seems to have come from its 
Creator with an unusual portion of imparted divinity. In the 
progress of our lives, the awful period arrived, which brought us 
in view of our future destiny. The world with all its dazzling 
splendour and vast importance appeared to be bursting upon 
our imaginations. The period, which had often engaged our 
most serious thoughts, and to which we had frequently looked 
with deep anxiety, brought the hour of our separation. A com- 
placent melancholy seemed to tune the soul to the nicest emo- 
tions ; it travelled back to the scenes of youthful innocence and 
joys forever past. A courageous fortitude, so necessary to enable 
a man to bear up against the multiplying adversities of life, was 
unable to check the torrent which seems to inundate the mind 
and yield it up to sorrow and regret. We parted with an invio- 
lable promise of mutual correspondence, a poor and miserable 
substitute for the reciprocal interchange of ideas and the delight- 
ful interviews, where souls unite in affection and the genius of 
friendship spreads around a celestial charm, which scares away 
the uncomfortable fellowship of anxious cares and turbulent 
passion. In his letters, some of which I mean to: give to the 
public, are-clearly discernible that peculiar and original manner 
of thinking, that warmthfand energy of expression, and that 
nobleness of soul which evidently shews him to have been of a 
superior order of intelligence. In consequence of the close inti- 
macy which existed between Philander and myself, his friends 
have presented tome his manuscript, which is filled with curious 
and original observations upona variety of subjects. If these obser- 
vations upon the life and character of Philander, should be fa- 
vourably received by the public, I shall, from time to time, send 
to the press such details from his various conversations, letters, 
and manuscripts, as cannot fail to be interesting. 
CRASSUS. 
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THE SOLITIARE. 
(Continued from page 48.) 
‘ vitip | 

There is a state of the mind, into which it is not uncommon 
for the sons and daughters of misfortune to fall, when adversity, 
even new in kind and great in degree, has power to wound no 
more : but it is, alas! that state of the mind, when it is past re- 
covery by the most signal prosperity. It is when those fibres 
are broken, which vibrated with joy; when those sources are 
dried up, which were the springs of hope; and when nothing is 
left but the barren convulsoins of deadened passion. It is when 
the soul, as yet an unwilling tenant of its storm-beaten abode, has 
been widowed of all those endearments which it prized, and for 
which alone it was willing to condition for earthly residence. 
It is then, that all those permutations and combinations of time, 
place, action, circumstance and event, to which man and his va- 
rious relations give birth, sink together into one undistinguished 
mass of indifference. The ravages of anger; the torments of 
envy ; the silent workings of malice ; the unerring movements 
of revenge on the one hand: the tardy proffers of friendship ; 
the expedients of God-like beneficence ; the warm sympathies of 
benevolence, and even relenting fates and unseasonable lavish- 
ments of capricious fortune, are all alike incapable of raising a 
smile or of exciting a tear; of awakening a single spark of joy, 
or grief, or love, or hatred, or anger, or fear, or hope... Passion, 
who holds the empire of ordinary man, at this period deserts 
him and views him at a distance with astonishment, as a being, 
not human, for he will not ferseewte his brother man ; not divine, 
for he will not assist him; and yet heis not a statue, for he 
moves: still, mysterious being that he is! there is one chord 
ofthe system, which, when touch’d, vibrates. with increased 
vigour and is newer and stronger till death. It is that of sympa- 
thy. But it must receive its motion from a kindred chord. By 
touching that chord, | roused the soLiTaireE, but did not awa- 
ken him to “fe. I had rather excited a commotion, which, al- 
though it might seem to an indifferent observer as a healthful 
activity of mind,:yet was more like the spasms of disease. I had 


touched a chord, but its movements were not calculated to heal,. 


but to irritate even wounds already fatal. Sympathy is an emo- 
tion of the mind, which, when excited by prosperity and happi- 
ness, seems to etherialize the whole soul; and is attended by 
the most happy consequences to the bodily health: but when it 
is called up by a train of misfortunes it completes the havoc al- 
ready begun by trouble ; it conjures up all its real or imaginary 
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evils, assumes the burden of them anew, and still hugs it to its 
back, although ready to sink under it. It is of no avail that a 
kindred soul participates with it; for in this case it only ex- 
changes misery. for misery; a destroying barter that soon 
makes one a bankrupt in happiness. It was in this state of 
mind, that the sorrarRE, at different times and places, related 
‘what follows. 
(To be continued. ) 
——2 + ee 
FOR THE HIVE. 


, : 
«“ Kate is craz’d.”——-CowrEzR. 


Ah ! who is it wanders, thus tatter’d and torn, 
Alone on the heath-way so naked and drear ; 

Whose plaintive lament is begun with the morn 
Nor ends when the shadows of evening appear ? 


The night damps unfeeling and fast from their bed, 
Arise, her cold shivering frame to bedew ; 

The ground, cheerless pillow, receives her poor head, 
Till morning commences her journey anew. 


But yet no soft sleep calms her sorrow struck mind, 
Long vigils she keeps with the moon’s paler light ; 
And ceaseless and sad to the pitiless wind, 
She chaunts forth her fanciful ditty all night! . 


Ah ! that, sir, is Kate once the villager’s pride, 
She wedded a sailor, who cross’d the wide main ; 


But dreadful to tell on the ocean he died, 


She heard of his fate and she ne’er smil’d again ! 


Now weary along the wide waste will she roam, 
Unconscious of danger and heedless of rest ; 

The ground is her pillow, the forest her home ; 
No kindness could ever bring peace to her breast ! 


Each pitying traveller with kindness she greets, 
Who strives her misfortunes in vain to relieve ; 

She but a poor pin from his kindness entreats, 
And carefully hoards the sad boon in her sleeve ! 


Now see how she utters he~ plaint to the air, 
Her eyes red with weeping to Heay’n upraised ; 
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Her hands, clasp’d together in awful dispait, 
She lifts in distraction, for’ Kate, sir, is craz’d. 


Poor Kate, thogehy sorrows in life never end 
With death shall the fever of phrenzy soon cease ; 
In that sad solemn scene may kind Heay’n befriend 


Thy spirit, and bear her to mansions of peace ! 
OTHELLO. 





VARIETY. FOR THE HIVE. 


Reason was given to man to assist him in a deliberate com- 
parison of things, when he has leisure to compare and deli- 
berate. Feeling was bestowed on him to interfere in cases, 
where there is no time to consult reason. To act, on ordinary 
occasions, under the most sudden and arbitrary suggestions of 
feeling, or to debate amid the rage of a volcano, would be equally 
foolish. 





Concession and gentleness are essentially necessary in conver- 
satioh ; but the first should not extend to frincifiles, and the last 
should not dedi/itate the understanding. 

There is nothing so detestable in domestic economy, as the 
union of laziness, and the ofifiosite to neatness. If to these 
two you add impudence, you have a nauseous assemblage ; but 
add to these, pride, and you have a character I would point out 
so you, which but, poor animal, let her rest. 

As a wall companion for the last picture, I would sketch a 
little shrivelled animal, so much of a fool, that he thinks himself 
cunning ; sd much of a knave, that he pretends before folks, to 
be honest ; so much of a but _ it is not worth while. 








Irishmen are famous for bulls. So says the world. I doubt it. 
I believe them as logical a race of men, as lives. Three fourths 
of the bulls, current in the world of anecdote, are the offspring 
of any other people than Inishmen. Their exuberance of genius 
often breaks out in odd, and often in original flights of elo- 
quence, that no other people are capable of. Were I not an 
Americas, [’d prefer being an Irishman to any other sort of 
a man. | 

Fashionable ceremony is the most insipid of all possible 
things. It is criminal too, for it does violence to nature. 
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To a woman, the “ throne of fashion” is “ the throne of hue 
man felicity.” Every town ‘and village has its little sovereign, 
who has only to shew herself in a new dress, in order for her 
humble subjects to copy her. a 

TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

Although our last number was dated on Tuesday, our regular 
day of publication, owing to the embarrassment attendant on our 
late changes, it did not issue till several-days later. This must be 
sur apology to distant subscribers for its unseasonable appearance. 

Several files of subscribers, which have been lately received, 
shall have the back numbers, as soon as possible.’ 

Any subscribers, whose numbers have’ miscarried or been 
injured in their transportation by mail, may be supplied, on ap- 
plication (post paid) to the office. 

Letters, per mail, addressed to the editor or printer of. the 
_ Hive, must be paid or they will not be taken from the office. 
Several articles, received too late for this paper, shall be at- 
. tended to in our next. A certain “ battle” is in rehearsal and 
will soon be fought, with appropriate scenery and decorations. 
Several characters, never before on our stage, will make their 
appearance in this tragi-comico-farcical uproar. 





ERRATUM. 
No. 7, page 50, article “ Advice,” “ humble force’’ was errone- 
ously printed in some copies for “humble face.” 
ON Geer ERE CST oo EE 


ADVERTISEMENT. 





Tue subscriber having become sole proprietor of “ The 
Hive,”’ all subscriptions thereto, and all arrearages due on 
account of the late ** Monthly Magazine,” are to be paid to him 
only. ! WILLIAM HAMILTON. 


—<- 3); 

THe Hive will be issued once a week, and forwarded to sub- 

scribers at 8 2 fier ann. payable, one half at the expiration of 

six months from the date of the first number, and the remainder 

at the end of the year. If these conditions be not comfilied with, 25 
cents will be added to the sum. 

SRT AO een ee 
LANCASTER, PENNSYLVANIA, 
Printed and published by William Hamilton, 











